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WHAT TO SEE, 


FIESTAS & SPECTACLES 


Mexicali, Baja California, June 13 and 27. 
Religious fiestas in honor of St. 
Anthony and the Virgin of Perpet- 
ual Aid, respectively. Although 
not of widespread importance, these 
celebrations are occasions of great 


rejoicing locally. 
Cuauhtémoc, Chihuahua, June 13. Fiesta 


honoring St. Anthony, patron saint 
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WHERE TO GOIN 


JUNE 


of the village. Regional dances in 
the courtyards of the churches, 


Chilpancingo, Guerrero, June 13. And still 
another, but this time in the capital 
city of the state of Guerrero. Danc- 
ing in the church courtyards, car- 
nival features and other popular 
attractions in the central park. 


Rio Verde, San Luis Potosi, June 13 and 24. 
The San Antonio and San Juan 
districts of this small town honor 
their respective patron saints, St. 
Anthony and St. John, on these 
dates. 


Camargo, Tamaulipas, June 16. Anniversary 
of the Battle of Santa Gertrudis, 
during which Republican troops 
under the command of General Ma- 
riano Escobedo and a native son 
of Camargo, then-Colonel Servando 
Canales, covered themselves with 
glory. The celebration takes places 
at a spot 12 kilometers distant from 
the town, offering visitors the op- 
portunity to enjoy a magnificent 
field day. 


Guanajuato, Guanajuato, June 23-27. Tra- 
ditional fiestas honoring St. John 
in this mining and university center 
of unique colonial beauty. The fes- 
tivities will be climaxed by the 
inauguration of Olla Dam. Enter- 
tainment will include regional] dan- 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Sunday 3 __ Mexican Cup Champion. 
ship soccer game. (See Sports.) 


Until Saturday 9 _. Holiday on Ice, at 
the Arena México. (See Music.) 


Saturday 9 __ Gala opening of Artes Con. 
temporaneas, S. A., at Obregén 98, 
Cuernavaca, new study center spe- 
cializing in abstract and non-objec. 
tive art. Exhibition of paintings and 
photographs by faculty members 
Judson Briggs, Bennett Buck, Ma- 
thias Goeritz, Manuel Alvarez Bra- 
vo and José L, Gutiérrez. Reception, 
music, entertainment, cocktails. 


Sunday 24 __ St. John’s Day, celebrated 
throughout Mexico as a big fiesta. 
Also traditionally the day when 
everyone has to take a bath. 


Sunday 24 to Sunday 30 __ Silver Fair in 
Taxco (see pages 9-11). 


All Month __ Exhibition of El Corrido 
Mexicano, illustrated with engrav- 
ings, at the Instituto de Arte Mexi 
cano, Puebla 141, (See Art.) 


Sometime in June __ Kar] Orff’s Carmi- 
na Burana Cantata, at the Palace 
of Fine Arts. (See Music.) 


Sometime in June __ Players, A.C., opens 
its fourth season with A Hatful of 
Rain. (See Theater.) 


All Month __ Daily games (except Mon. 
day) of the Mexican Baseball 
League, Class AA. (See Sports.) 


Every Sunday —_ Bullfights at the Plaza 
México. This is the novillada season, 
and the up-and-coming amateurs 
put on a good show. (See Bull. 
fights.) 


Every Sunday —__ Mexican Dance Festival 
at the former Aztec Golf Club. 
(See Lore.) 








Preview Editor: Antonio 
Menéndez Tel. 18-45-10 





religious festivals provide the oc 
casion for it to manifest itself in 
an exuberant manner. This fiesta 
honoring St. Peter and St. Paul is 


Instituto de 


Arte 
Exhibition of “The Corrido (popular 
ballad) in Mexican Music. Litera 
ture and Plastic Arts.” The corridos, 


Mexicano, Puebla 14 








such an occasion. Indian dancers illustrated with engravings, deal ) 4, 
come expressly to perform, in honor with the revolutionary era and other 
ces, the annual swimming contest, of the saints, dances of obvious his- special events, and are interpreted 
cockfights, balls in the various so- torical origins such as Doce Pares musically. Lectures by Vicente T. | 
cial clubs. de Francia, Los Moros, La Conquis- Mendoza, Francisco Diaz de Leén, 
ta and Los Gachupines, and Daniel Castafieda. 
Cadereyta Jiménez, Nuevo Leén, June 24. 
This fiesta, on St. John’s Day, was Jardin del Arte, jn Sullivan Park near 
religious in origin, but now takes ART the Monument to Motherhood. Open. 
on a much more colorful character. air exhibit on Sunday mornings 
Entertainment is largely aquatic, Casa del Arquitecto, Veracruz 24. Exhibit from 10 am to 1 pm, by young paint 
since everyone goes to the swimming of plans of the home of architect ers sponsored by the Mexican Na. Re 


pools, lakes, etc. Félix Sanchez. tional Youth Institute. 


Navojoa, Sonora, June 24, Palace of Fine Arts, Juarez and San Juan de 


Letran. Permanent exhibit of mural 
paintings. Fourth floor, National 
Engraving Salon and works of Jo. 
sé Maria Velasco. Foyer, exposition 
of tapestries by Jean Lurcat con 
tinues. Green Room, Japanese 
lithographs and original engravings 
of the 17th century. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. Paint. 
ings by Guillermo Meza, 


Here, in the 
heart of the Yaqui territory, the In- 
dians celebrate a fiesta that is more 
pagan than religious in nature. Re- 
gional dances, executed superbly, 
include Pdscolas, Matachines and, 
perhaps most outstanding, El Vena- 
do, in which the movements of a 
deer are interpreted to perfection. 
It is a wonderful occasion for a 
camera, 


Galeria de Arte Moderno, Reforma 34. QOjls 


and gouaches by the Filipino paint- 
er Romeo V. Tabuena. 


Galeria de Artes Plasticas de la Ciudad de 
México, pergola in the Central Ala- 
meda. Oils, watercolors, engravings 
and sculptures by Lola Cueto. 


MUSIC 


Karl Orff’s Carmina Burana Cantata, direct. 
ed by Seki Sano. Medieval Bavarian 
songs woven into a plot interpreted 
by soloists Rosa Rimoch, Julio Ju: 


Fresnillo, Zacatecas, June 24. Celebration 
honoring St. John the Baptist at- 
tracts to the town Indians from the 
surrounding countryside, who exe- 
cute their colorful dances known 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 34. Last week of 
May and first two weeks of June, 
sculptures of Ignacio Aztnsolo. Last 
two weeks of June, collective exhib- 
it of works of Orlando, Echeverria, 


locally as Indios, Matachines, Plu- Viady, Soriano, Gironella, Maka, lian and Jesus Jiménez. Scenery by 
mas and Caballitos. Patrick, Cuevas, Héctor Xavier, Co- A. Lépez Mancera. A production of | Bs 
ronel, Jiménez Botey. the National Institute of Fine Arts. 
Huhi, Yucatan, June 24-29. This fiesta, Consult the newspapers for details ‘ 
which begins on St. John’s Day and Galeria Romano, José Maria Marroqui 15. 
ends on the Day of St. Peter and Oils and watercolors by B. Rivas Concert Opera organized by the Na i 
St. Paul, offers rodeo events, fire- Cid; his latest work as well as tional Institute of Fine Arts, ever) I 
works, carnival attractions, dancing, canvases painted during the last ten Sunday at 5 pm, in the Fine Arts , 
and tent theaters. years. Palace. ( 
f 





Teteles de Avila, Puebla, June 25. This date 
marks the beginning of the tradi- 


Holiday on Ice, 1956, Arena México, Dr 
Lavista 181A. The Mexico City run] ,, ; 








+ 
A e«@@ee 2 I] 
tional Plum Fair, the fruit abound- S$ 6 @e of this spectacular ice ballet wi t 
ing in the region of which this end June 9. World-famed artists F 
ett ny cehco ogg igs ns a ae bs eri — - a — re Dasa to ‘ 
cvents include the selection of a rving Berlin, Jerome Kern, 
queen, and the awarding of prizes | rT oe Rodgers, Vincent Youmans, Harold I 
for the best fruits, in festivities Ty) Arlen and George Gershwin, Check} | , 
that last until July 5, newspapers for daily programs. } 
@ © ' 
Allende, Nuevo Leén, June 29. Fiesta in @ a - = t 
honor of St. Peter the Apostle is e o e THEATER ; 
‘arried t wit s 
~ ae aes . — = ee A Hatful of Rain by Michael Vincente te 
during three days. There will be > - y Michae - 
horse races, cockfights, charro Gazzo will open the fourth season ‘ 
events, and regional dances in the oe of Players, A. C., English yo ene . 
church courtyards. group, sometime in June. Direc 
by Edward Fitzgerald. Information " 
Tlacoapa, Guerrero, June 29. The state of about cast and opening date will s 
Guerrero is rich in folklore, and appear in The News, or can be 0b - 
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tained from the Players’ box office. 
Villalongin 32, 25-31-56. 


Anastasia -- by Marcelle Maurette. 
Dramatic comedy about attempts of 
exiled White Russians to obtain the 
money which belongs to the vanish. 
ed Princesa Anastasia. With Rita Ma- 
cedo, Anita Blanch and Ernesto 
Alonso, directed by Salvador Novo. 
Teatro Sullivan, Sullivan 25. 46-07-72. 
Daily 7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sundays 5 
and 8 pm. 


Bandera Negra Horacio Ruiz de la 
Fuente’s Spanish comedy with a cast 
of one — Enrique Rambal. Directed 
by the author. Teatro Arena, Va- 
llarta and Reforma. 46-42-98, Daily 
at 7:15 and 9:30 pm; Sundays 5 
and 8 pm. 





El Amor de los Cuatro Coroneles __ original 
comedy by Peter Ustinov. The story 
of four colonels — Russian, French, 
American and English — who fall 
in love with the same woman. Si- 
multaneously at Teatro Trianén and 
Teatro Arlequin, with two different 
companies. Consult the newspapers 
for details. 


El Mensajero del Sol __ popular theater 
to be presented in the National 
Auditorium by the National Council 
on Popular Spectacles. Watch news. 
papers for details. 


la Muralila _ by the Spanish dramatist 


Joaquin Calvo Sotelo. With Sara 
Garcia, Domingo Soler, Maricruz 
Olivier and Fernando Soler, who 
also directs. Sala Chopin, Insurgen- 
tes and Puebla. 11-38-17. Weekdays 
7:15 and 9:45 pm, Wednesday 
through Saturday; Sundays 5 and 8 
pm. 


laerecia _ comedy by the French dra- 
matist Jean Dirodeaux. Official 
theater season of the National In. 


stitute of Fine Arts. Celestino Go 
rostiza directs Maria Teresa Rivas, 
Ignacio Lopez Tarso and Yolanda 
Mérida in the leading roles. Palace 
of Fine Arts. For details consult the 
newspapers, or cal] 18-01-80. 


Y el Hombre Volvié al Mar __ by Georgina 
Ysita. Presented by the Ministry of 
the Navy in the Palace of Fine Arts. 
Choregraphy by Helena Jordan and 
music by Hernandez Moncada. Con- 
sult newspapers for details. 


HORSES 


Racing —. Hipédromo de las Américas, 
Lomas de Sotelo, D. F. Races Tues- 
day and Saturday at 2 pm, Sunday 
at 11 am. Three classics are schedul- 
ed for June: Sunday 3, 14th Pres. 
idential Handicap, with 35,000 peso 
added purse, for 3-year-olds and up. 
1.1/8 miles. Sunday 17, 9th Gold 
Cup Classic, 35,000 peso added purse, 
for 3-year-olds and up, 1-1/2 miles. 
Sunday 24, 6th General Manuel Avi- 
la Camacho Classic, with 30,000 peso 
added purse, for 3-year-olds and up 
born in Mexico, 1 mile. 

Polo Campo Anahuac, Chapultepec. 

Round Robin matches between the 

Huascapo, San Carlos and Portales 

teams every Sunday beginning at 

12 noon. These events may be 

suspended if rain damages the field. 


Charros -_ The virile and traditional 


sport of charreria, a glorified and 
spectacular type of rodeo, is practic- 
ed by its devotees every Sunday in 
various charro clubs and ranches. 
Visitors may be assured of a warm 
welcome, beginning at 11 am, at 
any one of the following: 

Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada del 
Molino del Rey, near Los Pinos, the 
Presidential residence. 

Rancho Grande de La Villa, at 


era 


IN MEXICO CITY 


Hole € 
MONTE CASSINO 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
GENOVA No. 56 


Cable address: MONTCASS 
Antonio G. Prieto: DIRECTOR 
Francisco G. Prieto: GEN. MANAGER 








TRAVEL WITH 
“AGUIRRE’S GUEST 
TOURS” 

For comfort, ent--tainment 
and red carpet treatment. 
See your Travel Agent! 
Main Office: 

Luis Moya 25 


Mexico |, D. F. 
10-47-00 


Branch Offices: Los Angeles, Chicago. 
New York, Acapulco. 


YOUR HOST / 
IN MEXICO 
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the foot of Los Indios Verdes, enter- 
ing from the Laredo highway. 
Rancho del Hormiguero, Calzada 
Azcapotzalco-La Villa. 
Rancho Santa Anita, Calzada de 
la Viga, Santa Anita, D. F. 


BULLFIGHTS 


The is the Little or Amateur Season 
in bullfighting in Mexico City. The 
amateurs, novilleros, are good bull. 
fighters though not yet full-fledged 





LEARN SPANISH 


AND 
GET TO KNOW MEXICO BETTER 


An intensive 3-week program de- 
signed to help you speak Spanish 
better. 3 hours daily, with dif- 
ferent levels to fit your needs. 


During the summer sessions, various as- 

pects of Mexican culture will be present- 

ed through art exhibits, lectures, con- 
certs, excursions, etc. 


Ist Session: July 2 to 20; Registration 
on June 29 and 30. 2nd Session planned 
for July 30 to August 17. 


For details write or call Information 
Director, 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
INSTITUTE 


Hamburgo 115 
México 6, D. F. 


Tel: 25-16-54 
25-16-55 

















Study 


PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
THEATER — DANCE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

CRAFTS 

Write for information to: 

ARTES CONTEMPORANEAS, S. A. 
Avenida Obregén 98 

Cuernavaca, Morelos 

México 


POYr<rPZAmMeo 





matadors, and have earned their right 
to appear in the capital by the bril- 
liance of their appearances in towns 
of the interior. 

Since their objective is to receive the 
alternativa — to be accepted as pro- 
fessionals — they perform valiantly. 
As a result, the novilladas are fre- 
quently more exciting and colorful 
than the professional bullfights. 


Plaza México __ Ciudad de los Deportes, 
Av. Insurgentes. Bullfights every 
Sunday, 4 pm, with 3 novilleros and 
6 bulls. Stars of the 1955 season 
who will appear include Rail Mar- 
quez, Romerita, Rodolfo Palafox, 
Avifia, Armillita V, Manolo Barbo- 
sa; and among the newcomers are 
Luciano Contreras, Omar Castillejos 
and Jests Delgadillo. It is also 
possible that Bette Ford and Patri- 
cia McCormick may fight in June. 


SPORTS 


Baseball —_ Social Security Baseball 
Park, Av. Cuauhtémoc and Calzada 
del Obrero Mundial. Season of the 
Mexican Baseball League, Class AA. 
Games on Tuesday to Friday at 8:15 
pm; Saturdays at 3:15 pm; and 
Sundays at 11:15 am. Calendar for 
the current month: June 1-3, Tigres 
v. Diablos; 5-7, Sultanes v. Diablos; 
8-10, Diablos v. Tigres; 12-14. Agui- 
la v. Tigres; 15, 16 (doubleheader 
on 16), Aguila v. Tigres; 17, 18, Te- 
colotes v. Diablos; 22-24, Leones v. 
Diablos; 26-28, Sultanes v. Tigres; 
29-July 1, Tecolotes v. Tigres. Tick- 
ets at the Park box office two hours 
before game time. 


Calendar for the Interior of 
the Republic: 


1- 3, Sultanes v. Tecolotes, Nuevo 
Laredo, Tamps. Aguila v. Leo- 
nes, Mérida, Yuc. 

5- 7, Tigres v. Aguila, Veracruz, 
Ver. 


6- 8, Sultanes v. Leones, Mérida. 

9-10, Tecolotes v. Leones, Mérida. 
Aguila v, Sultanes, Monterrey. 

12-14, Diablos v. Tecolotes, Nuevo 
Laredo. 

13-14, Sultanes v. Leones, Mérida. 

15-16, Idem. 


18-19, Tigres v. Sultanes, Monterrey. 
Leones v. Aguila, Veracruz. 


20-21, Tecolotes v. Sultanes, Mop 
terrey. 
Diablos v. Aguila, Veracry, 
22-24, Tigres v. Tecolotes, Nuevo La 
redo. 
26-28, Tecolotes v. Aguila, Veracry 
29-July 1, Sultanes v. Aguila, Vera 
cruz. 
Diablos v. Leones, Mérida. 


Basketball _. Law Gymnasium, San |] 
defonso Street, near the Zécalo 
During the first week in June 
tourney between Class A teams for 
the selection of two teams to enter 
the Major League of Basketball 
Games on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday beginning at 6:30 pm, with 
the following teams participating: 
Seguro Social, Universidad, Pentha 
tl6n Deportivo Chapultepec, Cacho. 
rros, and Consolidada. Admission 
2.50 pesos. 

Upon the termination of the 
tourney, there will be a pre-season 
series of games between the Class 
A teams and those of the Major 
League. 


Boxing —_ Arena Coliseo, Pert 77. Five 
bouts every Wednesday and Satur. 
day, 9 pm. Tickets at the Arena box 
office one hour before the fights 
begin. Prices vary according to the 
standing of the boxers appearing. 


Frontén (Jai Alai) _. At Frontén México, 
Plaza de la Republica and Ramos 
Arizpe, games every Thursday, 
Saturday and Sunday at 7 pm; 3 
games, 3 quinielas and a daily 
double. Admission 4 pesos, 

At Frontén Colén, Ignacio Rami 
rez 15, matches every day except 
Thursday, beginning at 4 pm. Wo 
men players employ racquets in- 
stead of baskets. 


Soccer — In either University City 
Stadium or Ciudad de los Deportes, 
on Sunday, June 3, will be held the 
great Mexican Cup game to deter 
mine the Champion of Champions. 
Watch the papers for definite infor 
mation on place and names of com 
peting teams. 


Tennis __ Chapultepec Sports Club 
Mexico will play Brazil on June 
and 30, July 1, to determine which 
will meet the U.S. team for th 
American Zone championship in the 
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Davis Cup tournament. Matches will 
probably be held in the afternoon, 
put full details may be secured by 
calling the Club, 14-39-02 or 11-48-48. 
Originaly scheduled for May, this 
event was postponed due to Brazil’s 
inability to arrive in time. 


Volleyball _. Law Gymnasium, San II- 
defonso Street. At 6 pm during the 
first days of June, the National 
University will hold an Invitation 
Tournament, participants to include 
Class A college and sports club 
teams of the Federal District. 


Wrestling —- Arena Coliseo, Peri 77. 
Five matches every Friday at 8:30 
pm, every Sunday at 5 pm. Tickets 
at the box office, from 2.50 to 12 
pesos. 


LORE 


On Sunday, from 11 am to 3 pm, in 
the public parks and gardens of Mex- 
ico City, the Social Action Department 
of the Federal District and the Mex- 
ican National Youth Institute offer 
programs of music, dance and theater 
for the entertainment of passersby. The 
visitor will find the following attrac- 
tions of special interest: 


Palace of Fine Arts __ Murals by Diego 
Rivera, José Clemente Orozco, Da- 
vid Alfaro Siqueiros and Rufino Ta- 
mayo, considered the biggest names 
in the field of Mexican painting. 

In the auditorium, on Sunday 
mornings, the magnificent glass 
mosaic curtain is exhibited. Of co- 
lossal dimensions, the scene depicts 
the Valley of Mexico. 


Hotel del Prado __ In the main dining 
toom, Diego Rivera’s controversial 
mural, A Day in the Alameda, is 
now on public view. Because the 
artist had painted in the legend 
“God does not exist,” the mural was 
covered until recently, after Rivera 
agreed to change the lettering. 


Metropolitan Cathedral __ on the Zécalo. 
One of the most ancient churches in 
America, the Cathedral was con- 
structed on the site of the Temple 
of Huitzilipochtli, supreme god of 
the Aztecs, soon after the Spanish 
conquest, 


4s Lagunilla _ Bounded on the east and 
West by the streets of Chile and 
Santa Maria la Redonda, this mar- 





ket is one of the most fascinating 
in Mexico. Everything imaginable 
may be purchased there including, 
at times, genuine and priceless an- 
tiques. 


Chapultepec Forest _. gq Nationa] Park, 
is endowed with great natural 
beauty, as well as historical tradi- 
tion, Its footpaths and roadways are 
shaded and tranquil, and lead one 
to the Zoological Garden, the lake 
with its rowboats, the Fountain of 
Don Quixote, and many other places 
of interest. Chapultepec Castle, now 
converted into the National Museum 
of History, retains all its romantic 
flavor, and provides an incompar- 
able view of the city. 


Rancho del Artista _. Ay, Coyoacan 957. 
Mexican Fiesta every Sunday from 
1:30 to 3:30 pm, especially for tour- 
ists. Typical songs and dances per- 
formed in beautiful authentic cos- 
tumes; Mexican dinner. Exhibition 
of regional arts and dress, This is 
a good spot to visit before going 
on to the bullfights, because of its 
proximity to the Plaza. 


Hotel de Cortés __ Ay. Hidalgo 85, across 
from the Central Alameda. On Sat- 
urday night, from 9 to 11 pm, the 
management offers, free of charge, 
a Mexican Fiesta, complete with 
mariachis and fireworks, in the 
lovely interior patio of this old Co- 
lonial-style building. Buffet and 
dinner served beginning at 8 pm. 


Cireulo Rodem (Rotary Club) — Londres 
15. Every Friday at 9 pm, a pro- 
gram of typical Mexican songs and 
dances. Admission 15 pesos. For res- 
ervations, call 25-09-20. 


Mexican Dance Festival __ at the former 
Aztec Golf Club, Paseo de la Refor- 
ma, across from Chapultepec Park, 
every Sunday at 12 noon. Mexican 
dances presented by the Mexican 
Nationa] Youth Institute. If you are 
at all interested in colorful spec- 
tacles, this is likely to be very much 
worth your while, 

Programs scheduled for June in- 
clude: Sunday 3, Jota Jalisciense, 
Indios Aztecas de Quiroga, La Cu- 
lebra, and El Barretero, Sunday 10, 
Jarabe Mixteco de Oaxaca, Sones 
Jaliscienses, El Torito, El Mosquito, 
and Son Oaxaquefo. Sunday 17, So- 
nes Jarochos, La Natividad, Los Pa- 
checos, El Colas, Son Veracruzano, 





Taxco Suitcase 


There is probably a law that says 
that people who find their way into 
unbelievable places must go improper- 
ly clothed. Peter Pan flew off to Nev- 
er-Never Land in a nightgown; Alice 
had some trouble on the other side of 
the looking glass; and every tourist 
we have ever seen in Taxco is similarly 
afflicted. 














































Taxco is unbelievable: first from the 
highway, when you catch a glimpse of 
it spilled down its mountainside; and 
next from its main street, a steep and 
narrow cobblestone incline that no 
car can possibly climb but nevertheless 
manages to do; and then from its foot- 
paths and alleys, when you leave your 
car and commence the up and down 
scramble-and-grab which is walking in 
Taxco. 


Unless you go prepared, with firm 
underpinnings and garments built for 
maneuverability, you will be too busy 
watching your feet to see the other- 
world sights of this tiny mining town: 
its blue and white houses and lavendar 
hills and pink sugar church that seem 
inches away in the crystalline air. 


The basis of a mobile, delightful stay 
in Taxco is therefore shoes. You can- 
not walk Taxco in high heels or in thin 
flat leather-soled shoes. The two best 
kinds of shoes, for both men and wo- 
men, are cool fabric shoes with heavy 
tread crepe rubber soles, or espadrilles 
with rope soles, Either sort covers the 
foot and keeps out small rocks and 
dirt as sandals fai] to do, and crepe 
rubber or rope grips even Taxco’s 
slippery cobblestones. 

































To compensate for practical foot- 
wear, Taxco dresses in gala style. La- 
dies go walking in the afternoon in 
starched lace ruffles and frothy se 
quin-spangled skirts, with crackly 
sheer blouses and armloads of won- 
derful heavy silver jewelry. This same 
sort of clothing makes delicious pa- 
tio wear and elegant cocktail frocks 
Sateside; so the logical thing to do 
is pack shoes and shoes, a bathing suit 
and one or two full-skirted dresses, 
then buy most of your Taxco skirts, 
blouses and sun or cocktail desses 
in Taxco. Men can count on finding 
equally handsome sport shirts, 





And wise visitors — men or women 
— will leave at least half their suit- 
case vacant for silver, in its innumer- 
able varieties of jewelry, flatware, 
hollowware and decorative bowls, trays 
and pitchers. M.L. 











For many years past we have cor- 


responded with a friend whom we ad- 
dress by a different name in each let- 
ter, and he signs himself by still 
another in each reply. This little 
amusement stems from humorous 
names which We like to uncover when- 
ever we find ourselves in a new re- 
gion. Among the nationalities most 
fecund and prolific in the bestowing of 
names, and in the associated accom- 
plishments, we cite the Mexican. From 
Greek mythology come such names as 
Nemesio, Cipriano, Gorgonio and Hi- 
ginio; from the Roman, Saturnino; 
from the Hebrew, Serapién (celestial 
being, we guess); from Christian be- 
ginnings, besides all the names of the 
Holy Family and all the Saints, the 
familiar Chucho which is the name 
given to the thousands named Jesus; 
from the time of the Danish invasion 
of England, Cutberto; and from admir- 
ed plants, animals, and temperaments, 
Acacio, Aquilino, and Tranquilino. 


AP 


Tne latest theories on the origin of 
the Universe and on Humanity’s ex- 
tinguishability have to do with an ele- 
ment with the symbol H. We are in- 
terested to note that Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary deals very off- 
handedly with the definition of the 
letter H, being preoccupied with its 
guttural aspirate aspects, and briefly 
mentions that H is a symbol for va- 
rious things especially those standing 
in eighth place. In our small opinion, 
H symbolizes various things especially 
those standing in first place and pos- 
sibly causing things to fall in last 
place, and that not only may it be 
guttural or booming but also silent, in 
speech and in the cosmos. 


People love, and will pay, to be 
deceived. This naturally attracts de- 
ceivers in large numbers since deceiv- 
ers like nothing better than to be 
paid, The trouble is that people soon 
take the false for the true and will 
then no longer accept or pay for it. 
The deceiver ends up as poor as the 
vendor of honest goods. Angus. 


FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 


As a press correspondent and mag. 
azine editor, I can imagine how much 
care and patience go into your attrac. 
tive publication. I have only two issues 
before me to judge (October 1955 and 
April 1956), but it is enough. It is not 
easy to maintain such high standards 
with, probably, very little means. 

I am enclosing a check for $5.00 be 
cause I would like to receive not only 
your forthcoming 12 issues but also all 
of the back ones, with the exception ot 
the two mentioned above. 


J. M. van Gindertae! 
Belgian Trade Review 
New York. N. Y. 


NO GREATER GUIDE 


Have just returned from Mexico, 
and found no greater guide while there 
than your excellent Mezico This 
Month. Truly written for student, 
traveler, resident and most especially 
the person with a heavy schedule to 
meet. 

Enclosed find $2.50 for this year’s 
subscription and, I hope, many to fol- 
low. 


Beverly J. Carpenter 
Warehouse Point, 





MEXICO / ths math 


Annual! Subscription Ra 





pesos Mexico 


Mail your personal or cashier’s check with this form to ! 
MEXICO THIS MONTH, Atenas 42-601, México 6, D. F. 
and remember your friends! 


Conn. 











SPANISH EDITION 


I have seen only two issues of Me; 
ico This Month, but judging fron 
those you and your assistants are doing 
a splendid piece of work. I find th 
magazine very interesting, and offer 
my congratulations to you on its firs 
birthday. Enclosed is my check for 
$2.50... 

Doubtless this is a foolish question 
but I am studying Spanish and jus 
wonder if you publish your magazin 
in that language as well as in Eng 
lish. 

Winsome Worther 
New York, N. Y, 


I saw a copy of Mexico This Month 
at the Berlitz School of Languages 
where I have just enrolled in a clas: 
in Spanish. I enclose my _ check ir 
amount of $2.50 fer a one year sub 
scription, 

I expect it is best for me to get the 
English edition now but later on after 
I can read Spanish better I hope ! 
may change to that edition. 


Mrs. Roy B. Weathered 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


For the time being, we find tha 
getting out the English edition is ‘ 
man-sized job for our small staff 
Whether there is a Spanish edition it 
our future —- our crystal ball reveal 
nothing at the moment. 











- EVERY MONTH! 


te: $2.50 U.S. and Canada; 








Panes ..... for ........... annual subscription(s) 

to MEXICO THIS MONTH 
peonsenehawen Name ....... (ante boeuawe oven 
saat iat dc ‘:.  dciits bie benekew enna ieee 
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The silver town of Taxco, which is 
the theme of this month’s cover and 
central map, will be having rousing 
fiestas for a week beginning on the 
24th. Or rather, fiesta, as, like any 
Mexican fiesta worth its salt (and te. 
quila), it is planned with day-and-night 
continuity. 

Taxco is a place that takes its 
merry-making even more to heart than 
the average Mexican town, which is 
saying a lot. Its Easter Week festiv- 
ities are widely renowned and also, 
its lesser parties. Indeed, fiestas are 
an important enough activity in Tax- 
co so that the place has its own fire- 
works maestro, whose life and art 
have been charmingly described in a 
children’s book, The Fabulous Fire- 
work Family, by James Flora, who 
lived with the Sullivans at El] Cho- 
rrillo on the edge of town for quite a 
while, and so absorbed not only affec- 
tion, but also understanding of what 
makes the wheels of life there go 
round and round. 


The place has another maestro, who 
happens to be an American, and that 
combination is just about unique. He 
is an artist, artisan, philosopher and 
promoter who also goes through the 
motions of being a business man, and 
not too badly. His name, William 
Spratling, is so closely identified with 
the making of Taxco’s modern history 
that when he walks around the plaza 
itis a little as if he were a monument, 
which by some peculiar happenstance, 
possible only in a place that looks as 
much like storyland as this town does, 
is out for a promenade. 

The history that Spratling made in 
Taxco appears elsewhere in this issue, 
as also Spratling’s own account of the 
growth of modern silversmithing there, 
Which he founded. But just as inter- 
esting and remarkable too, or so it 
seemed to us when we went to visit 
him while preparing this issue, is what 
Taxco did to Spratling. 

His house, at Kilometer 177, near 
Taxco on the Acapulco Highway, is an 
old ranch, where he also has his work. 
shops and a showroom of choice 
pieces. It is a place rather like a piece 
of jungle, with old stones — some of 
them sculptures of great beauty 
thrust among the vegetation. In the 
house too, one has the sense of a lot 
of things all growing over and around 


each other; even the books look like 
that. There are noises wherever one 
is, Whether in or out of the house - 
the kind of soft, whispering, pat-pat 
noises that a jungle makes; and ani- 
mals — birds, a monkey, slip in and 
out of sight. 

The accumulation of objects in this 
house points very clearly to Spratling’s 
interest in textures, form, and glow- 
ing color, and speak of a search, over 
many years, back to older and older 
forms of art, as if looking for the 
primeval beginnings and components 
of beauty; rejecting imitations and 
influences, simplifying and purifying 
his own designs guided by his own 
senses only, and individual feeling. 
This search, and constant busyness 
about improving his work, is of course 
the point of any creative life. It re- 
quires a certain peace, freedom from 
pressures, and thrives on appreciation, 
all of which Taxco gave to Bill. 

He says he has no idea how it hap- 
pened that because of his activities, 
a sleepy picture-town became a place 
where one hears the chinkety-chink 
of silversmiths’ hammers from almost 
every doorway. He didn’t aim at this, 
or organize anything for the purpose. 
“It was just an experiment that stuck,” 
he says. We think it’s even simpler. 
Among a people so sensitive and gift- 
ed in the arts as Mexicans are, what 
Bill did with a canny North Amer. 
ican eye to merchandising — was set 
the example. From which resulted a 
host of success stories that in some 
cases really deserve the word “fabu- 
lous.” As for instance, the Castillo 
brothers, who as boys were among 
Spratling’s first apprentices. Today 
the family owns a luxury shop in Mex. 
ico City as well as one in Taxco, plus 
a hotel, and a couple of amethyst 
mines; and they’re all young yet. 


=*) 


In this issue, also, there should have 
appeared an article by another Bill, 
who next month, we hope, will give 
us the last word and lowdown on 
American investments in Mexico. This 
Bill, surnamed Richardson, was too 
busy winding up at the National City 
Bank, from which he is retiring as 
active Resident Vice President, to get 
his piece finished. 





WILLIAM, “Bu” RICHARDSON, 'S 


ENTRE 
UNIVERSALLY ACCLAIMED 
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From the Boston Herald “Tufts All Time Team’. 


In his way, Richardson is like a 
monument, too, or rather he’s an in 
stituion. No American here that we 


know understands Mexican business 
and politics as thoroughly, and few can 
match his record of success in getting 
along and being accepted and liked 
by Mexicans, in all brackets. Being in 
the mood ourselves for simplifying, 
we say this is obviously because he is 
a man who likes people, and has a 
quick and sympathetic understanding 
of persons and situations. Hence 
some years ago when all the othe! 
foreign banks in Mexico closed, in a 
deadlock with politics, National City 
went along doing business as usual: 
respecting the fact that this 
different country and playing by its 
rules. 

After twenty-seven years, and 
marriage to a Mexican girl, the rules 
come natural and Richardson is so at 
home here that sometimes, so it seems 
to us, his accent is more Latin than 
Boston. From Boston to Tufts (where 
he was a star athlete) to Spain to Cuba 
to Mexico to green pastures playing 
with his children and forgetting al! 
cares is a very nice kind of span to a 
life Except that, we suspect cares 
never took up too much of his thought 
and, as for the green pastures, they’re 
an investment and business counsel 
office of his own. Which we think will 
surely be phenomenally successful. A 
man who can counsel a magazine with. 
out capital so imaginatively that we're 
still alive after a year, and growing 
ought to be equal to any problem. 


Was a 








News aude Qumont 


Salina Cruz 


Salina Cruz, on the coast of Oaxaca, 
is slated to become a naval base of 
top importance, Naval Secretary Ro- 
berto Gémez Maqueo announced last 
month, Some 39 million pesos will be 
invested in dredging, wharf installa- 
tions and other works, 

President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines in- 
vestigated Salina Cruz in a special trip, 
authorized purchase of modern ma- 
chinery for scheduled works, and call- 
ed the coast town “Mexico’s key port 
on the Pacific coast.” 


Escorts 


Taking official notice of vital statis- 
tics vs. traffic congestion in Mexico 
City, General Antonio Gémez Velasco, 
head of the Federal District’s traffic 
department, last month instructed 


motorcycle policemen to act as escorts 
to motorists in a hurry. Policemen were 





told to investigate cases of speeding: 
if a good excuse was presented, par- 
ticularly sickness or death in a family, 
the motorcyclist was to clear a path 
and escort the motorist to his desti- 
nation, at which point he was to check 
on the validity of the excuse. 

Speedsters without good excuses 
were to be “transported to the Traffic 
Department and there severely repri- 
manded and fined.” 


New Market 


Sellers of “Mexican curios” — silver, 
leather, straw and other typical ar- 
ticles — last month moved into their 
own new market on the corner of Ar- 
cos de Belén and Doctor Valenzuela 
streets. Some 130 businesses are 
housed in the new government-built 
market; most of these moved (protest- 
ingly?) from the richly touristed ter- 
rain of Avenida Juarez. 

“Ambulatory salesmen made a bad 
impression,” said the Federal District 
government curtly. 

The new market is one of many 
being constructed in Mexico City to 
replace old structures and practices. 


Mass Wedding 


Three generations of one family 
were among the 80 couples who were 
married simultaneously in a ceremony 
in Mexico City’s National Auditorium 
on May 13. The ceremony was the 
culmination of a campaign carried on 
by the Social Action Department of 
the Ministry of Public Education to 
legalize common-law marriages. 

Among the first couples to receive 
their marriage certificates were 80- 
year-old Apolinar Laguna Néstor and 


his wife; their son, José Laguna and 
his wife, and grandson, Felipe Lagu. 
na, with his 16-year-old bride. 

Common-law marriages have been 
common practice in Mexico among the 
country’s poorest classes who, because 
of negligence, ignorance or poverty, 
frequently fail to legalize their unions, 

Mexico’s “marriage-maker Number 
One”, Préspero Olivares Sosa, Chief 
Judge of the Department of Civil Reg. 
istry, celebrated his silver anniversa- 
ry as a match-maker in performing the 
mass ceremony. 


Forestry 


Mexico, the United States and Can. 
ada will be represented at a confer. 
ence on forestry resources this month 
in El Paso, Texas, to discuss conserva- 
tion and development. 


Hormones 


Big news in business last month 
was the sale of Syntex, huge hormone. 
producing plant built up from Mex. 
ican “weeds” by German and Hun. 
garian intellectuals with adventure. 
some imagination. Buyer was a com- 
bine headed by Milton Reynolds, of 
ballpoint and round-the-world flight 
fame, who has been living here in semi- 
retirement, devoted mostly to golf and 
good works. 


Coffee Break 


Mexico, which for years has done 
business at morning and afternoon 
coffee “hours”, last month gave coffee 
the business during a convention of 
members of the American Coffee 
Growers Association. John F. Mac 
Kiernan, president of the National 
Coffee Association of the U.S., was in 
attendance, as were representatives of 
14 Latin American coffee-producing 
nations. 
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In June of 1930, a gringo named 
William Spratling strayed into the hill- 
top mining town of Taxco in the 
rocky state of Guerrero. 

Once upon a time the town had 
been a place of grandeur, a monument 
to silver built on one of the country’s 
most fabulously wealthy silver veins. 
Even before silver was discovered in 
its steep surrounding mountains, the 
town had been important: first in the 
days of the Aztecs, as a stopover for 
runners carrying baskets of fresh fish 
from Acapulco to Tenochtitlan; and 
then under the Spanish conquistadores, 
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as a stopping place on the long inland 
Toute from Acapulco to Veracruz. 
Silks and spices from the Indies passed 
through Taxco on their way to Spain, 
in a laborious shortcut that avoided the 
long sail around the Horn. 

The same Spanish conquerors dis- 
covered the first silver vein in Taxco, 
but it was of short duration. Then in 
1717, the mule of Don José de la Bor- 
da stuck a leg into a hole that turned 
out to be the immensely wealthy sil- 
ver vein of San Ignacio. 

Don José was an arrogant, stern- 
featured Spaniard of French descent, 


Silver Hill: twin towers of Santa Prisca overlook Taxco. 


who had come to Mexico as a child 
with his hopeful immigrant family. 
Being industrious, tenacious — and 
lucky — he accumulated an enormous 
fortune; spent it all, and hit the jack- 
pot the second time, to die a very rich 
man. Unlike most magnates of his 
time, he returned to Taxco much of 
the wealth he had dug from its hills. 

Following his famous motto: “God 
gives to Borda, Borda gives to God,” 
he built an extensive water system 
for the town, put up houses for the 
poor, and most impressively, repaired 
(Continued on page i0) 


nd 


Photo George Holden 


* Don José de la Borda: “God gives to 


Borda and Borda gives to God.” 

























































SILVER 


(Continued from page 9) 


and enlarged the richly ornate church 
of Santa Prisca. He furnished the 
church with so many works of art 
from his silver and goldsmith shops, 
that at one time it was equal in splen. 
dor to the great Cathedral in Mex. 
ico City and was one of the most 
beautiful churches in the world. 

When the lavish era of Don José 
ended, Taxco became an empty town. 
Its silverworkers occasionally filled 
church commissions, but their art was 
dying out. Some of the old remember. 
ed, but most of the young took up new 
trades or left for the larger cities. The 
town slept; its twin carved church tow. 
ers were the only reminders of its 
one-time splendor. 

Taxco was almost a ghost town 
when Spratling arrived in 1930, He 
settled there, like many Americans 
who moved to Mexico in those years, 
because it was beautiful and cheap. 

But Spratling looked around and 
saw a wealth of artistry in weaving, 
in pottery, stonecutting and metal. 








As only man can produce man, so you 
need silversmiths to produce silversmiths.” 


Photos Frank Zierer 









Taxco today is Taxco of the 1700's; thick walls, 
tiny windows, red tiie roof and narrow cobble- 
stone streets. A government decree preserves 
Taxco unmodernized with the enthusiastic back- 
ing of the townspeople. 
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ch Right: Modern methods and efficient tools have increased 


the @ hand industry. 
art Center: Antonio Castillo is manager and production chiet 
pS, of firm of brothers, Los Castillo, Taxco's most experimental 
-. workshop, and initiators of “married metals” technique. 
Below: Designer Antonio Pineda, one of Taxco's most success- 
eX. tul silversmiths, heads this year's Silver Fair committee. 
ost 
osé , 
working. He found that silver was 
~- cheap — 15 pesos a kilogram — and 
= plentiful. Learning of the town’s long 
"9 tradition as a silverworking center, 
wn Spratling hunted out the few remain- 


The ing artisans from their homes. In 
June 1931 (last year the town cele- 


r brated in advance the Silver Anniver- 
sary of this date) he opened the doors 
-_ of a small silver workshop. 


He In the years that have passed since 
then, Taxco has mushroomed into a 


a sort of Silver Hill — or better, Gypsy 
" Hill — a mountain riddled with caves 
and | and coves and shop after shop of sil- 
ing versmiths. The pat-pat tortilla rhythm 
ota]. | that marks time all over Mexico takes 


second place to the ring of craftsmen’s 
hammers that set the pace in Taxco. 

Some of these craftsmen, mostly for- 
mer apprentices to Spratling, now 
rank as first rate designers in their 
own right. To them, Spratling is El 
Maestro, and their pieces are tributes 
to his teaching, and to his respect for 
“the noblest of metals.” Spratling’s 
hand is in many of the other arts 
that now mark this town as a crafts 
center: tin working has been revived; 
a furniture industry, also fathered by 
Spratling, has sprung up. Other artists 
specialize in dress design, some of the 
country’s finest. 


In June each year, Taxco celebrates 
its economic and artistic rebirth with 
a Silver Fair, a riotous week of dan- 
ces, parades, towers of fireworks and 
papier mache firecracker bulls, fashion 
shows, parties and sports events. High- 
lighting the fair is the annual Silver 
Contest. now a national event open to 
silver designers throughout the coun- 
try. A distinguished list of judges, 
usually important painters, art critics, 
and eminent silversmiths, select out- 
standing pieces of hollowware and jew- 











Spratling comes into town from his 
fanch at Taxco-el-Viejo and, though 
the tourists who throng plazas and ho- 
tels during the Silver Fair rarely no- 
this gaunt man with silver-colored 
» even the toddlers of Taxco stand 
back with respect and a greeting as 
makes his way alone along the 
reets. 





































































production considerably, but silversmithing is still principally 


Photos Howard Jackson. 





Toxco’s walls and streets are built of its moun- 
tain's rocks, paid for by its veins of silver. 


Photos Frank Zierer 


William Spratling: “Silver's very maleability is 
an invitation to work if.” 
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“_..the same color as extreme heat 
and extreme cold. It is also the same 
color as the first food received by an 
infant and it is the color of light. Its 
very maleability is an invitation to 
work it. It lends itself to the forming 
of objects in planes and in three di- 
mensions of great desireability, objects 
to be done by hand in precious met- 
als.” 


By William Spratling 


Mexico today is the only country 
where the sequence of production by 
hand has never slackened, Not only 
are handcraft products still essential 
in the Mexican’s world and well loved 
by him, but, largely due to the rich- 
ness and variety of Mexican folk arts, 
this country has become increasingly 
focussed in the eyes of the world to- 
day. Mexico has constantly, and with 
acute intelligence, continued to dignify 
and give emphasis to its hand indus- 
tries, 


Folk art here is an integral part of 
daily living — not simply an attempt- 
ed revival of neglected arts. Only in 
Mexico will you find today the happily 
uninstructed little people, even in re- 
mote villages, busily producing new 
forms and giving virile and charming 
new expressions to old needs. Their 
imagination is poured into the weaving 
of the simplest cotton textiles, home 
spun woolens, intricate adaptations of 
traditional embroidery, good modern 
furniture, magnificent handblown glass 
and, in that perhaps most flourishing 
hand industry today, the working of 
gold and silver which is referred to 
all over Mexico as plateria — the art 
of working precious metals. 


The Mexican artisan has always 
been accustomed to solving his own 
problems, which means working with 
his own hands and standing on his 
own feet. Neither a W.P.A. nor Gov- 
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ernment loans have ever entered into 
his scheme. The Government respects 
him as a maestro, and continues to do 
what will least disturb his production. 
Exhibitions are encouraged, and pre- 
miums are given. The National Mu- 
seum of Popular Arts exhibits and 
publicizes his work, proceeding with its 
quiet labor of dignification and its ef.- 
forts to guide and instruct the taste of 
the public. 


It was this Museum which first rec- 
ognized the silver industry as a true 
popular art, referring to it as an 
“adorno a la patria”, dedicating its 
first serious publication to traditional 
Mexican silver. 


Within the 25-year period of Mexican 
silversmithing from 1930 on, a devel- 
opment has taken place which is truly 
vast in its effects. The value of silver 





poss 


alone has increased eighteen times, the 
value of the product has increased at 
least fifty times, and the industry it- 
self today represents a sizeable part 
of Mexico’s economy. More modern 
methods and efficient tools have help- 
ed considerably, but silversmithing is 
still, per se, a strictly hand industry, 
which explains its vitality. 


As only man can produce man, so 
you need silversmiths to produce silver- 
smiths. A good artisan can be produc- 
ed only in circumstances proper to and 
which feed his development; like the 
production of certain gems, where a 
slight fragment of emerald, subjected 
to certain temperature conditions, an 
exact pressure and surrounded by the 
proper materials, will produce a full 
grown emerald of fine quality. Emer- 
alds are not produced in Taxco today, 
but silversmiths are, of all sizes and 
temperaments. 


In Mexico until 1930 it \was not 
fashionable to use silver for jewelry. 
True, there were some rudely made 
little earrings produced by Indians in 
Patzcuaro which sold among them- 
selves for about two pesos, and a few 
pieces made at Yalalag in Oaxaca as 
crosses. The only other silver made 
for personal adornment at that time 
were occasional individual orders to 
silversmiths in Puebla or Mexico City 
or Taxco or Guadalajara for charro 
buttons and ornamentations for sad- 
dlery, (or for religious articles). 


Hollowware was being produced, 
though the volume was small, and sold 
for wedding gifts, tea sets, and so on — 
mostly along traditional lines, all hand. 
made and well done, though with little 
imagination. 


In Taxco, about 1930, there was only 
one silversmith, Don Melit6én Gémez, 
who produced occasional spoons for a 
client or reins for somebody’s horse. 
In Iguala, 40 kilometers south, there 
were many silversmiths who worked 
exclusively in gold for a native clien- 
tele. Many of them had served their 


(Continued on page 24) 
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EXPLORERS’ MAD » TAXCO 


drawing by Viadimir R. Machado 
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THE ARTS 





Ancient Seals in Mederm Design 


Mexican artists working long before 
the arrival of the Spaniards have left 
their stamp — and graphically — on 
modern Mexican design in fields rang- 
ing from fashion to architecture. 


Originally used for incising patterns 
on clay or printing designs on fabrics, 
the seals turn up abundantly along 
with idols, and pots, in most archaeo- 
logical zones. Recently, in the avid 
search of contemporary designers for 
inspiration in ancient Mexican art, 
they were “discovered” and put to use 
again. 


The name of whoever took this 
logical step has been lost in the 
avalanche of eager 
followers. Repro- 
ductions of these 
ingenious decor- 
ative motifs now 
appear in jewelry, 
printed on resort- 
wear skirts and 
blouses, woven into 
leather sandals, set 
mosaically in silver and copper hollow- 
ware or in wall-covering mosaic mu- 
rals. In some cases, the designs have 
been taken directly from the ancient 
seals, In others, these have obviously 
served as the starting point. 





Today’s great interest in and use of 
these ancient seals is due, in large 
part, to the publication in 1947 of a 
book by Jorge Enciso, in Spanish and 
English, reproducing more than 150 
seals from private and museum collec- 
tions, classified according to design: 
geometric, flora and fauna, human 
forms, and artificial forms. As by- 
products of this interest, at least one 
private collector has dusted off his 
collection and presented it to the Na- 
tional Museum of' Archaeology for 
public display. The Tocal antique- 
manufacturing industry also received 
a stimulus,‘ and reproductions of the 
ancient seals are heavy sales items in 
tourist centérs: 


Reproduction is a simple matter, 
since seals were generally made of 
baked clay. A few seals of other ma- 
terials have been found: two stone 
samples from Yucatan, one of copper 
from Patzcuaro, Michoacan, and an- 
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other of bone from Xochimilco, near 
Mexico City. Stone was obviously not 
a favorite material; if gold or silver 
was used, the seals have not been 
found, or were melted down by their 
discoverers. Wood and bone have not 
survived burial, if they once existed. 


The oldest clay stamps were hand 
modeled, but mold-made stamps were 
soon introduced by ancient artists to 
meet the demand for mass production. 
Seals were designed for specific uses: 
concave or convex for curved surfaces, 
flat or cylindrical for flat surfaces. 
With the exception of cylindrical 


stamps, all shapes had handles, some 
of these flat and cone-shaped, others 
made like rattle handles. Cylindrical 
seals have lengthwise perforations 
through which a stick could be intro- 
duced, grooves to roll the stamp with 
two fingers, or are shaped like rolling 
pins. 


Seals were used to make bas relief 
decorations on pottery, or to print 
cloth, paper, or skin, as marks of dis- 
tinction or symbolic signs. They were 
also used to decorate food and other 
perishables, and this use, if not the 
seals, survived Colonial times: most 
Mexican regional candies are still shap- 
ed and decorated with molded stamp- 
ers, 


Using the same principle as the 
first printing press, seals were inked 
with natural dyes for applying pat- 


terns to skin or fabric, and the ap. 
cient Mexicans developed a wide range 
of vegetable and mineral colors. They 
took smoky blacks from pine charcoal 
or black earth; whites from white soil, 
chalk and gypsum; reds from cochi. 
neal and the sap of the “blood tree,” 
Escuahuitl. Yellow soil, the sap of a 
thorny poppy, and a certain insect par 
asite of tropical trees supplied yel- 
lows; blues came from indigo, mixed 
with alum for turquoise. 


The size of individual seals varies 
from the smallest known, which meas. 
ures one square centimeter, to the larg. 
est, 23 centimeters in length. 


Seals were also used as articles of 
trade; thus the places where they are 
found today are not necessarily their 
geographical places of origin. In Mex. 
ico, they are found principally on the 
high central plateau, in the State of 
Guerrero, and along the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


In the oldest seals, geometric de. 
signs are common. Naturalistic de. 
signs — plants, flowers, animals and 
human figures — followed later, and 
these were finally combined with geo- 
metric designs. Natural motifs became 
so simplified in the seals of highly 
developed cultures that they appear as 
conventional symbols. The final pat: 
terns to appear were taken from ab- 
stract, symbolic or ceremonial figures. 


After the conquest, use of seals was 
limited to the printing of trademarks, 
pottery, popular confectionary, and in 
some places, identification. Their reap- 
pearance today in innumerable decor 
ative uses reveals the strength and 
simplicity, expressiveness and beauty 
of ancient Mexican design. 
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Vliady, who will exhibit three paint- 
ings in the Galeria Proteo’s collective 
show this month, is a painter whose 
inspired and lively sense of line is 
matched with an equally acute sense 
of color, In a country where color is 
most often used as a crude explosive, 
Vlady’s subtlety —probably a result 
of the French and Russian influences 
in his background — is singularly de- 
lightful. His enchanting freedom of 
line is the product of sound knowledge 
of drawing coupled with intense 
creative ingenuity. He is frequently 
fanciful in his line drawings; but his 
oils are profound and even visionary. 

A painter foremost, Vlady is also a 
pen-and-ink portraitist of repute, a 
philosopher, critic and writer. He is 
also, in his own mind, something of a 
Jekyll and Hyde personality, to MTM’s 
advantage: afternoon, he leaves paint- 
ings and studio and becomes art di- 
rector, cover and map artist for this 
magazine. 

Perico (parakeet) — see photo — is 
one of the three richly dramatic can- 
vases Vlady will exhibit in the a 
15-30 show —" Génova 34, 


Prank Con 


Last month’s exhibit of ceramics by 
Frank Gonzalez was a prize show of 
fine contemporary design in the much- 
used, and often abused, medium of 
Mexican clays. It was also a surprise 
exhibit: held in the little-known store- 
display room of Disefios Guilmant, Par- 
que Espafia 61, it was almost a sellout 
on opening night. 

Gonzalez, a 32-year-old artist who 
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has exhibited paintings in a number of 
U.S. galleries and museums as well 
as in Mexico City, has worked with 
clay for nearly 10 years. He has 
studied the work of Mexico’s principal 
ceramic regions, particularly Oaxaca 
and Guadalajara, and uses native ma- 
terials from these and other areas, but 
his designs are wholly his own. 
Forms range from small and friend- 





THE ARTS 


Photo Verde 


ly-feeling ash trays to major platters, 
decanters and masks, sculpturally con- 
ceived and magnificently executed. The 
artist, who signs his pieces “Paco”, 
emphasizes the cleanliness and freedom 
of his lines with subtle glazes in oat- 
meal and charcoal grays, with a few 
strong color accents in cobalt blue, 
straw yellow-green and an opalescent 
pink. 
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16th century Rancho La Escondida, supposedly built by a conquistador for his Indian 
mistress, is now Dolores de! Rio's home. Interior reflects her tastes, interests and hobbies, 
fondness for comfort. 


DOLORES DEL RIO 


Most Americans remember Dolores 
del Rio as an actress of unusual beauty, 
but assume she has long since retired 
from professional life. 

As a matter of fact, she has not 
only not retired, but during the last 15 
years has been one of the prime mov. 
ers in building the Mexican film in- 
dustry, and also has given it high 
standing internationally by her perfor- 
mances. In this period she has won 
three Mexican “Oscars” (Ariels), and 
was presented with both the Interna. 
tional Critics Award and the Spanish 
top trophy. 

And now she is about to start a new 
phase of her active career — the stage. 
On July 9 she opens in Falmouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, starring in Anastasia, 
produced by Richard Aldrich, and 
scheduled for an 8 weeks’ run on the 
summer stock circuit. The play may 
then go on the road in the U.S., after 
which Miss Del Rio plans a Latin 
American tour with Spanish-speaking 
actors. This new undertaking rounds 
out her career since she has already 
performed on TV and radio in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish. 

There are many speculations as to 
how she remains so young, active — 
and beautiful. She laughs at the fables 
that go the rounds: that she exists 
almost entirely on rose petals; sleeps 
14 hours a day; and once a week per- 
mits herself only liquids. The most 
likely reasons, says she, for having 
kept skin, hair and eyes fresh and 
sparkling and body svelte, are the 
strong, healthy constitution she was 
born with, and the very normal, busy 
life she has always pursued — sleep 
eight hours, eat well (she doesn’t drink 
or smoke), and keep your working 
schedule full. Also, she goes off to 
Acapulco to sail as often as she gets a 
chance. 

Mexico City has been home base for 
her since 1941, when she moved from 
Hollywood. In that year she bought 
her present estate, La Escondida (The 
Hidden One), in Coyoacan. 

Coyoacan, now a suburb of Mexico 
City, was once a separate town, and 
was the place where the Spanish con- 
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querors made their first headquarters 
and homes 400 years ago. Part of Miss 
Del Rio’s house probably dates from 
that time. Legend has it that is was 
built for an Indian girl kept hidden 
there by a Conqueror; hence its name. 

It is a typical ranch style house in 
the Spanish tradition that Mexico ab- 
sorbed. One wing, which houses the 
personal quarters of Miss Del Rio, has 
been added, respecting however the 
basic style of the house. The decor- 
ation and furnishings here are ex- 
tremely personal, reflecting the taste 
and life story of its occupant. 

In the drawing room, the point of 
focal interest is a portrait over the 
fireplace, commissioned by Orson Wells 
as a gift, and painted by the great 
American artist John Carrol. In the 
dining room hangs one of Diego Ri- 
vera’s most famous and finest paint- 
ings, again a portrait of Miss Del Rio, 
but here emphasizing her chiseled In- 
dian features. 

On the stairs leading up to her per- 
sonal library-sitting room are two 
works by the great José Clemente 
Orozco, which can be included among 
his best. The sitting room has many 
mementos, and knick-knacks, and an- 
cient sculptures, some of which Miss 
Del Rio likes to say resemble her 
around the eyes. A small oil by Frida 
Kahlo is in this room, and a third 
portrait of the star, painted in gay, 
decorative style by Rosa Rolanda, wife 
of Miguel Covarrubias. 

The sitting room and bedroom are 
both furnished in tones keyed up from 
quiet neutrality to high Mexican 
crimsons and pinks — a daring but 
effective and appropriate setting. In 
her dressing room, the height of fe- 
mininity, is her famous collection of 
perfumes, and her bedroom reflects at 
the same time femininity and the life 
of a hard-working, intelligent and 
beautiful actress, for scripts read and 
being worked on are nearly always 
piled in every direction. 

It’s a home and a life that speak of 
talent, beauty, graciousness and an 
immense creative energy constantly 
seeking new avenues of expression. 
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Dolores’ favorite sport is sailing; in Acapulco, she spends more 

time on the water than in her home there. From patio in Mex- 

ico City home, Dolores and her mother look out over rolling 
lawns and tranquil garden. 
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Guerrero farming family poses for album memories. 
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Natural wonders of the Western U.S. ore top favorites of Mexican travelers on bus fours. 
Mexican tourists look on while American Indians go through feathers-and-dancing routine. 
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yRNABOUT 


We were on our way to the agricul- 
tural section of the U. S. Embassy to 
get some information about when 
grapes are harvested in Aguascalien- 
tes, when a few doors away we no- 
ticed a large sign in a window an- 
nouncing: “Greyhound — Excursiones 
a los Estados Unidos y al Canadé — 
Ask for Information.” 

Now when things are presented to 
us like that we never fail to ask for 
information, Besides, it struck our 
fancy. 

We were directed to Sr. Ubaldo 
Rodriguez, who had just come back 
from taking a group to San Diego-Los 
Angeles-Yosemite-San Francisco and 
Las Vegas. He was full of enthusiasm 
and information. Mexicans taking bus 
tours to the United States, he said, 
range all the way from those who are 
taking the one big trip of their lives 
to travelers who have been just about 
everywhere. 

Those who have traveled a great 
deal, he said, are never interested in 
going to New York, They want to go 
to California. And from Tijuana, 
where the ground part of the trip 
starts, they compare the scenery with 
places in Europe, especially Switzer- 
land which is the heavy favorite. But 
when they reach Yosemite National 
Park, they stop comparing and just 
look and marvel, For most of the 
travelers San Francisco is another 
high point of the trip. 

Nevada’s gambling spots, however, 
are of little interst to the Mexican 
visitor, Sr. Rodriguez says. Put money 
into slot machines, shoot craps, hover 
over the roulette wheels — why? 
Where are the horses and game cocks? 
No? Well then let’s move along to 
Lake Meade and have time to get a 
really good look at the Hoover Dam. 

The most outstanding travelers that 
Sr. Rodriguez remembers are a family 
group from the mountains of Guerre- 
to (pictured on the opposite page). 

The boy of the family appeared one 
day in shirt sleeves and khaki pants. 
He stood some time looking at the 
placard in the window describing the 
tours, and then came in and up to 
the counter. “About those trips to the 
United States, will there be one soon? 
I want to take my mother and sisters 
om a vacation.” 

“Yes, up the West Coast.” 





“How much does it cost?” 

“4,000 pesos per person.” 

He unbuttoned his shirt, reached in- 
side and pulled out a long canvas bag. 
He extracted a huge roll of bills and 
counted off 16,000 pesos, and then 
said: “Will you promise to talk to 
those people at the corner so they 
will let us go? They didn’t want to 
give me the visas, I have the pass- 
ports here. They just kept telling me 
to go to the contracting center for bra- 
ceros. I don’t want to go as a brace- 
ro. I want to take my mother and 
sisters on a vacation trip. And I don’t 
want to have to go back and talk to 
them again. They keep sending me 
some place else.” 


“All right, we'll arrange everything 
for you,” said Sr. Rodriguez. “And tell 
me. Where does all your money some 
from?” 

“Oh, we have a ranchito in Guerrero 
with cattle and corn — ” 

“And cows?” 

“Maybe 500, maybe a thousand or 
more. They go off into the hills and 
return with calves. We mostly just 
harvest and sell our corn. And every 
year we take a trip, but we haven't 
been to the United States yet.” 

Sr. Rodriguez duly arranged the U.S. 
visas and on the appointed day the 
entire family appeared. Mother was 
wearing long skirts, a high-necked 
blouse and rebozo. The daughters, 
with their long looped braids, were in 
modern dress, low-heeled shoes, and 
no stockings. Each of the women was 
wearing pure gold earrings and sev- 
eral heavy gold necklaces worth many 
thousands of pesos. When compliment- 
ed on their jewelry they answered shy- 
ly that they had others at home — 
these were only a few pieces! 

We are presently considering sign- 
ing on for the first trip leaving for 
New York. Exploring the U.S. would 
have extra angles in the company of 
Mexicans out to see how the other side 
lives. 

By the way, grapes are a fine pro- 
ductive crop in Aguascalientes. They 
grow both wine and table grapes and 
harvest them all year round, with the 
exception of the months of March and 
November. And we also found out 
there are many old gold mines in Gue- 
rrero. Along with the corn, Les Man. 
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Speech with the hands is a virtually 
indispensable art in Mexico, and a 
manly one too. Women as a rule have 
recourse to the eyes, eyebrows, shoul- 
ders, and other parts of the anatomy to 
communicate yet more eloquently than 
words can say, such feelings as have 
overflowed, Men, however, have a 
large repertoire of sweeping gestures 
and significant movements with the 
fingers and hands, that enhance and 
supplement ordinary conversation, and 
also, offer a fascinating study to the 
amateur anthropologist. 


Oddly enough, although the summer 
schools and seminars offer curricula 
so all inclusive that even bullfighting 
is available academically, by some 
oversight no courses in hand linguistics 
are yet available. We therefore hasten 
to remedy this lack with an abc in. 
troduction to the art, calling the atten- 
tion of our public to the fact that 
there is much we cannot include, Mat- 
ter of space and — as we've said be. 
fore — this is a family magazine. 
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Let us first turn our attention to 
where the attention is usually turned 
first; ie, money. Fig. 1 gives you 
gesture number one; that is, of course, 
“heavy sugar” or “plenty of it.” Fig. 2 
indicates the second most elementary 
situation in re do, That is “deal.” 
(Fifty-fifty). Fig. 3 is the also elemen- 
tary, highly prevalent condition regard- 
ing cash. That is, “tight”. And Fig. 4 
is a subtle form of doublemeaning, 
signifying passing the buck (for ser- 
vices rendered). 





Now let us take up time. Time, in 
Mexico, is a highly elastic and elusive 
concept. For instance, the hand held 
up with the thumb and _ forefinger 
picturing “a small portion”, or very 
little bit, means “un momentito.” Just 
hold it. Be right with you. This can 
mean, and frequently does, that maybe 
three quarters of an hour later, you're 
still there, waiting. When the momen- 





tito is finally up, you're not supposed 
to be irritated. You accept gracefully 
the apologies of the gesturer, who tells 
you that he is full of pain for having 
kept you waiting. You will surprise 
him greatly and fill him with further 
pain, however, if you in any way indi. 
cate that the momentito was not just 
a fleeting wait. 


This brings us to the delicacy of 
feeling that is a fundamental part of 
Mexican speech, with or without 
hands. Every precaution is always 
taken not to give offense and, even 
when offense is intended, the tone is 
kept gentle. As a matter of fact, often 
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Fig. 3 


the sweeter the tone the deadlier the 
intent; and the action. 


In referring to people, the hands are 
often used, in any country, to indicate 
size and shape. But in Mexico one 
must be careful, in indicating size, to 
keep the hand vertical, with the index 
finger pointed up. A simple indication 
of height, palm down, refers only to 
inanimate objects and is offensive to 
people, and also uneducated if used to 
show size of animals. These are 
described with the hand _ indicating, 
descriptively, the ridge or backbone ol 
the animal. See Fig, 5. 
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And now, let us take up the subtlety region of the mouth, a snifter or snort. l wi) 

of hand linguistics. As in tonal lan- Whereas, if flung outwards and to. if / 

guages, both Oriental and American wards someone, derisively, it means - ww U L 

Indian, in which inflection may change as a somewhat similar gesture does in RX J 

the meaning, so in some forms of English nuts and raisins. To you, | © 

hand speech, position is everything. As_ brother. Or sister, as the case may CA 

right, the gesture of hand with pinky be. See Fig. 6. Os | A 7 


and thumb up, means, if tilting in the As may be gathered from these very Fig. 6 a 
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(Continued from page 13) 


apprenticeship with the old maestro 
Wenceslao Herrera. They had never 
worked silver, except in filigree which 
they sometimes gilded. Though they 
were known as plateros, they were ac- 
tually goldsmiths. 

1931 was a notable year in modern 
Mexican silversmithing. A young sil- 
versmith from Iguala named Artemio 
Navarrete went to Taxco to work for 
a small silver shop, founded with the 
germ of an idea, where Artemio, as a 
nucleus, began to form silversmiths. 
The present writer, encouraged by his 
friends Moisés Saenz, Dwight Morrow 
and Diego Rivera, had set up that 
little shop called “Las Delicias.” The 
idea was to utilize silver from Taxco 
in the production of Mexican articles 
in silver which could be sold and which 
would produce a livelihood for several. 
Taxco had been producing silver for 
400 years without benefiting its own 
people. The townspeople had always 
been extremely poor. 

It just happened that the little work- 
shop flourished and soon had several 
maestros and perhaps 20 apprentices 
busily employed. 

By 1935 sufficient income had been 
spread around so that some of the 
original maestros had been able to 
separately set up their own shops. By 
1940, Las Delicias alone was employing 
over 300 artisans and selling over two 
million pesos a year. 

Today there are nearly 300 big and 
little talleres in Taxco. 

Probably, in all the modern world 
today, there has never been seen so 
phenomenal a development as had 
taken place in this small town. 

In the space of 10 brief years Taxco 


Quote 
Worth Remembering 


“America extends into every 
latitude, but it forms only one 
continent; Americans are spread 
throughout every climate, but 


they must form one family.” 
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oF CENTRAL AMERICA 
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THE TRUE COLOR OF SILVER IS WHITE 


had become known as the Florence of 
Mexico and the silver capital of this 
country. Silver had been made popv- 
lar, had become vogue for smart jew. 
elry, and its esthetic value reaffirm. 
ed as a worthy material for persona] 
adornment. 

In 1931 silver was purchased from 
small miners, Indians who sweated it 
out with their little ovens in the hills 
near the mines, It was brought in as 
a rough plancha wrapped in a soiled 
cotton cloth, and offered from door to 
door to possible buyers. The price was 
15 pesos a kilo. 

By 1942 the price had gone to 43 
pesos the kilo; later 79. Now rolled 
sheet silver costs 266 pesos the kilo, 
and the Banco de México, as the only 
authorized purchaser from the mines, 
controls all sales to the industry. 

The new lease on life for the entire 
silver industry in Mexico actually took 
root only in 1931 in Taxco. It grew to 
large dimensions during the war, was 
severely pruned back when the war 
was over, and is today producing finer 
fruit than during the war years. 

Among the Taxco workshops that 
have survived and have achieved their 
individual characteristics of design as 
original work recognized not only in 
Mexico but abroad, are Los Castillo, 
Taller Borda, Piedra y Plata, Margot 
de Taxco, Antonio Pineda, Enrique Le. 
desma, and the writer, who founded 
Las Delicias in 1931. These are the 
principal initiators and creative pro- 
ducers who are now well established. 
There are many other smaller shops 
doing excellent work, and there are 
still more workshops which produce to 


(Continued on page 28) 











- Drawing by Vlady 
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IN THE SHOPS 


TJaxco shopping is mainly a process 
of trying to buy without going mad, 
or beginning to chatter incoherently. 
It is a little like last-minute Christmas 
shopping, except that here, there is a 
crush of shops rather than shoppers. 
An urge to see everything drives you 
blindly from one to the next through 
a white haze of silver pins, rings, neck- 
laces, collars, pitchers, trays, buttons, 
bracelets, brooches, bowls, beads, but- 
ter knives and baubles. 


The physical and mental exhaustion 
that comes from trying to “do Taxco” 
in one day is not very important — 
one night of sleep in the town’s crisp 
air will set you up again in fine shape. 
More important is the emotional after- 
math when you review your purchases. 
You will wonder why you bought 15 
tie clips; you will suffer major or 
minor agonies when you realize you 
forgot the jade necklace you looked 
at, or haven’t enough cash left for the 
martini mixer you’d set your heart on. 


As in Christmas shopping, there are 
three ways to save yourself these re- 
grets. One is time: don’t try to shop 
during a lunch stopover, but make Tax- 
co your destination for a few days. 
Keep lists: if possible, check your 
friends’ preferences before you leave 
home, so you'll know whether Smith 
wants an ashtray or a monacle chain. 
And third: don’t try to see everything. 
You can’t — even if you managed to 
enter every shop in town, you’d no 
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INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asocilaci6n Mexicana Auto- 
movilistica), Berlin 6. Affiliated 
with the A. A. A. Reciprocal cour- 
tesies to members. In case of emer- 
gency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassy. Reforma and La- 
fragua. Tel. 39-95-00. 


American Society, jasc 71. Tel. 
36-35-60 o 


A. N. A. (Asociaci6n Nacional Auto- 
moyaietion). a — 51. Affiliated 
with A. A. A. Services both to 
members and non-members. Emer- 
gency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


Mexico City Daily Bulletin. Gémez Fa- 
Trias 41. Tel. . General tour- 
ist information. 


Mexican-North American Cultural In- 
stitute, Hamburgo 115. Tel. 25-16-54 
25-16-55, 25-16-56. 


National Tourist Department, Judrez 
89 neral travel information. 


PEMEX Travel Club, Juaérez 89. High- 
way information. Publishes an ex- 
= autc trave] bulletin in Eng: 

sh. 











difference in most shops to make it 
worth the attempt. 


By all means, visit the top designers: 
Spratling, Los Castillo, Antonio Pine- 
da, Margot; their designs are original 
and distinctive. Go through two or 
three other shops, if you’re mostly in- 
terested in budget prices. Take some 


time to see other things Taxco offers 
besides silver: uncut stones, for one; 
fabulous resort wear, for another. 


Then go sit on the square, and sip 
something tall and cool, and decide. 
Keep your own home in mind, your 
friends and their tastes, your strongest 
delight at what you’ve seen. Make 
your purchases then — and if you're 
really wise, you'll follow up with a 
swim or a nap. There is a Buy-Buy 
Fever — and nowhere is it so close to 
delirium as when buying silver in Tax- 
co. MLL. 
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IN 
MONTERREY 


PATIO RESTAURANT 
GIFT SHOP 
SODA FOUNTAIN 


Twenty Years 
Established Reputation 
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DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico- 


You can purchase complete cover- 
age by mail, with flexible dates to 
accommodate a change in plans. 


For complete information and costs, 
write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


354 South Spring St., Suite 713 
Telephone: MAdison 6-3940 
Los Angeles 13, California. 
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TEQUILA AND MIX 


In Mexico, elements which cannot 
be controlled by man have a way of 
ordering themselves: you are told that 
the sky “wants to rain,” the dinner 
“burned itself,” and that tequila, which 
would probably be the hands-down 
winner in any title bout for the world’s 


most fiery fire-water, “tastes itself 
with a bit of lemon.” 
The basic way of helping tequila 


taste itself, as practiced all over Mex- 
ico, is with a pinch of salt and a wedge 
of lemon or lime. Agile topers take 
the lemon wedge between thumb and 
forefinger, sprinkle salt in the hollow 


of the thumb joint, and hold their 
tequila doble in the other hand, to be 
able to (1) gulp tequila, (2) lick salt, 


(3) bite lemon. This is probably a va- 
riation on the old Indian stunt of rub- 
bing salt in wounds, with the lemon 
thrown in as a more modern and hu- 
manitarian gesture, i.e., to help the 
tequila “taste itself.” Acid and salt are 
also much used in pickling, but need. 
lessly, in this case: tequila pickles 
without assistance. 


The practice of mixing tequila with 
something is a sound one, both for 
flavor and for slowing down the li- 
quor’s rapid action. Almost all mixes 
used with the potent potion are va- 
riations of the lemon or salt themes 
— so tequila is drunk in sours, collins, 
daiquiris and other tart fruity cock- 
tails, or with tomato juice and some 
closely related and delightful varia- 
tions on the salt theme. 


The people of Taxco, who have a lot 
of time on their hands, have develop- 
ed two notable ways with tequila in 
long tall, drinks. One of these is the 
Berta, named after its Taxco originator 
and now thus called in most parts of 
Mexico. It’s a tequila lemonade, long 
on lemon, short on sugar, and made 
with either plain or bubbly water. The 
tequila is measured with time in mind, 
a jigger to a medium sized highball 
glass, so you can drink these the bet- 
ter part of an afternoon and still be 





A New Way to Travel 
in Mexico 


300-page pocket guidebook 
With the most up-to-date fravel in- 


formation on the entire Republic. 
What you need to know about: 


@ Climate and conditions 
Transportation 
Accommodations and food 


Customs regulations 


Historic and famous things to 
see plus 


@ Maps of Mexico City and the 
Republic 


Helps you enjoy your trip to the 
fullest. 

Copies mailed postage pre-paid. 

Mail your personal check or money 
order for $1.50 (US.) to Inter- 
American Tourist Bureau of Infor- 
mation. 


Mercaderes 51 Mexico 19, D. F. 











GIVEAWAY! 


LIQUOR IS CHEAPER 

IN MEXICO | 

AND FINE LIQUEURS | 
ARE A REAL BUY 
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KAYMAGUI, 
Creme de Cafe 


Mexico’s Best 


On Sale at All Fine 


Liquor wares 
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able to scale steep streets on your way 
home. 


The other Taxco variation is also 
along tall one, and something like a 
Bloody Mary, with tequila doubling 
for vodka in a tall glass of tomato 
juice. This goes handsomely with 
cheeses and cold cuts at lunchtime. 


One of our pet mixes for tequila is 
grapefruit juice, preferably fresh; and 
a visiting Cranberry King from Wash. 
ington has informed us that tequila 
and cranberry juice make a matchless 
team. 


It is also mixed, by the brave, with 
beer; and in three ways. Tequila with 
a beer chaser is a caballo, or horse; 
probably bronco would be a better 
term. The two mixed become a bomba 
atémica; and when you drop your shot 
glass of tequila bottoms-up in a glass 
of beer it is, of course, a submarino. 

In short and potent cocktails, the 
test flavor additions continue to be 
lemon or salt. A tequila sour is a 
notable drink; so, too, a daiquiri made 
with an extra touch of lemon and a 
bit less sugar, and frappéed with ice 
in an electric blender. New favorite 
of the cognoscenti is tequila on the 
rocks: squeeze half a lime and twist 
the pee] over a couple of ice cubes in 
an old-fashioned glass, then add a 
ligger of tequila. Notable for before 
dinner is tequila with a few drops of 
Maggi sauce. 

And probably the best of them all 
as prelude to enchiladas or carne asa- 
da is tequila with “blood” — sangre. 
You make the blood by mixing tomato 
juice with lemon juice, salt, and abun- 
dant tabasco sauce, and serve this in 
ashot glass as a sip-by-sip chaser for 
ajigger of tequila. M.L. 


House Beautiful 


reporting on Mexico.... 
said 
"We're all planning 
to go back for more... ."' 


The Carapan 


Hidalgo Oriente 348 


TAXCO STOPS 


Casa Humboldt. This 18th century house, 
once owned by Borda and named 
for Baron Alexander von Humboldt. 
who stayed there, has been hand- 
somely restored by its present own- 
er Baron von Wurthenau, the art 
expert. Moderate rates. 


Hotel de la Borda. Largest of Taxco’s 
hotels, with a fine view, swimming 
pool. About 5 dollars, American 
plan. 


Hotel Victoria. Long popular for hospi- 
tality and good food. Moderate rates. 


Los Arcos. Pleasant Colonial hotel with 
a popular bar. Fine meals served 
in the patio. Silversmith Antonio 
Castillo is the owner. 


Rancho Telva. Owned and operated by 
Wells Fargo. Modern comfort in an 
old world setting. 


Near Taxco 


El Chorrillo, at entrance to town. Home 
atmosphere and food, swimming 
pool and horseback riding; only 20 
guests. 


San Francisco Cuadra, 20 minutes south 
of Taxco, Fine old hacienda and sil- 
ver smelter converted into a com- 
fortable guest ranch in a quiet val- 
ley. Swimming pool, sports. 


Vista Hermosa, about 45 minutes north 
of Taxco on the highway to Cuer- 
navaca. Another old hacienda, once 
a sugar producer, now a resort ho- 
tel, with flower-covered grounds, 
large swimming pool, popular res- 
taurant and bar. 











NIGHT SPOTS 


Mexico City’s slightly higher priced 
clubs, with excellent shows, variety 
dance music, and reasonably good 
food, include: 


Jacaranda, Génova 44, next to the Ho. 
tel Monte Cassino. Always crowded, 
popular with the “celebrity set,” where 
every night is Saturday night and Sat- 
urday night is New Year’s Eve, The 
architecture is ultramodern, and there 
are illuminated gardens with a water- 
fall. Two dance orchestras, French 
and Mexican. Minimum. 


Versalles, Hote] Del Prado, currently 
featuring Italian vocalist Katina Ra.- 
nieri; two orchestras. Smaller, more 
intimate, and conservative. Minimum. 


Capri, Hotel Regis. Features Mexico's 
top stars such as Pedro Vargas, Agus- 
tin Lara and Lola Beltran. Very 
elegant. Minimum. 


Chanteclair, Hotel Reforma. No cover 
or minimum. 


For those to whom food is most im. 
portant, coupled with good drink, and 
music is preferred as a background 
only or for an occasional looking-up 
from your demitasse, there are some 
excellent restaurants with short shows: 


La Cava, corner Insurgentes and Ham. 
burgo. Authentic old French tavern 
decor, excellent food, drink and ser- 
vice. Currently features French cafe. 
type orchestra with good accordion. 


Bamer Bar, Hotel Bamer. Still serves 
the best old-fashioned in town, good 
food, and the songs of Rosemary Man.- 
son, in the latest jazz tradition. 


Quid. on Puebla just off Insurgentes. 
A strolling songstress, and an out 
standing mixed grill. 


Czardas. behind Chapultepec Theater 
on Atoyac. Enthusiastic small Hun. 
garian orchestra, and the soporific 
violin of Sergio Golwarz. Plato Trans- 
sylvania is recommended, but all 
Hungarian food is good. 


Villa Fontana, jn the Hotel Montejo 
on Reforma, French cuisine, and twice 
nightly the unusual three dimensional 
sound of 11 violins scattered about 
the room, accompanied by excellent 
twin grand pianos and bass, T.B. 
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THE TRUE COLOR OF SILVER IS WHITE 


(Continued from page 24) sibilities of ownership of them. These 

are the people who flood the shops 
order of, and are supported by (and throughout the country with cheap 
under the pressure of) dealers. Some “silver curios” and “novelties,” whose 
dealers simply farm out their work to things are usually sold anonymously 
as many as three or four small work- and with, they will admit, considerable 
shops, without incurring the respon- commercial success. 





BE SURE AND TAKE YOUR CAR FOR 


FACTORY-APPROVED SERVICE 


FOR CHRYSLER PRODUCTS 


Your car will get the expert attention 


of factory-trained technicians, with CHRYSLER 
the latest equipment, as well as PLYMOUTH 
genuine Mo-Par parts and accessor- DODGE 

ies, at any of nearly 100 Authorized DE SOTO 
Service Shops, throughout the coun- 

try, identified by this sign. 


FABRICAS AUTO-MEX, S. A. 


Assembly Plant for Chrysler Products 


The Taller Castillo is perhaps the 
most interesting workshop in Taxco 
today, a place where new things and 
basic ideas are being constantly ex. 
perimented with. Only five years ago 
they were the initiators of stone-mo. 
saic-with-silver, later of reflected 
mountings, and today are engaged, 
with enormous success, in the produc. 
tion of hollowware and jewelry of me. 
tales casados (married metals). The 
germ of this economic and fecund idea, 
and resulting fresh and varied forms, 
stems entirely from Jorge Castillo. 

In Mexico City, the great producers 
are still Ortega, Mendoza, Maciel and 
Matilde. Matilde is little known, com. 
paratively, but has achieved fame in 
her own right, having taken up years 
ago where the little silversmiths of 
Patzcuaro and Yalalag left off. She 
has continued to produce some of the 
most charming native jewelry in Mex. 
ico, intensely Mexican and intensely 
her own. 

There are any number of other good 
talleres in Mexico City, including the 
brothers Vigueras, Fabian, Molina, and 
in Puebla the Hermanos Peregrino, 
and Agustin Hernandez. All are ex- 
cellent orfebres. 

And 25 years is only the first chap. 
ter in the life of this country’s young 
and robust silver industry. In these 
brief years Mexican silversmithing has 
advanced from a conception limited to 
an unimaginative repetition of colo- 
nial art, to a new understanding of 
an entire racial background and sense 
of plastic, including pre-Columbian, 
and is eventually embracing a full- 
bodied three-dimensional feeling. This 
feeling is based on that divine power: 
to-create which belongs to mankind in 
general and to the silversmith in par- 
ticular. 














(This article is a condensation of 
Spratling’s lengthier piece which ap 
peared in Artes, December, 1955). 
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Mexico on Wheels 


THE TAXCO REGION - 96 miles from the 


capital lies Taxco, silver center of Mexico. 


To} [Vhexel 


Laqunasde Zempoala oO 
Buena Vista 


Grutas de 


Axixintla a 


Good paved highways take you there as well 


as to other points of interest in the vicinity. 


For up-to-date highway information, write-Pemen, Club de Viajes, 
Au. Juarez 89, México D. F. 





GOING PLACES? 


READ | MEXICO th: math 


EVERY MONTH 














